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New RWDSU Group Insurance Plan 
Developed for Smaller Locals 


NEW YORK CITY—A new RWDSU group insurance program designed especially to meet the needs of smaller 
local unions was approved in principle by the International Executive Board on Nov. 17, the last day of its re- 
cent three-day meeting. The proposed program, which is modeled on a similar one developed by the United 


Auto Workers recently to provide maxi- 
mum benefits for the members of its 
smaller locals, was presented by Pres. 
Max Greenberg. 

He pointed out that while the ideal 
situation for trade union welfare plans 
is a self-insurance program like those 
conducted by such large RWDSU affilia- 
tes as District 65, Locals 338 and 1199 
in New York and Local 168 in New Jer- 
sey, smaller units of the RWDSU must 
continue to purchase insurance protec- 
tion from insurance companies. 

Under these circumstances, Pres. 
Greenberg noted, the chief objective is 
to make more of the premium dollar 
available for benefits. The best way yet 
found of doing this is to combine the 
experience of small locals and shops and 
work out an over-all plan with the in- 
surance companies. Within the frame- 
work of this over-all RWDSU program, 
individual locals will be able to obtain 
exactly the kind and amount of coverage 
that their members need and their wel- 
fare funds are able to afford. 


Benefits to Be Available 

Among benefits to be made available 
under the group plan are life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage, weekly disability benefits, hos- 
pitalization, surgical care and medical 
care. Each participating local will, of 
course, be able to select the combination 
of coverage and benefit rates best suii- 
ed to its needs. 

Savings for the locals and the mem- 
bership are affected in various ways, it 
was pointed out by Pres. Greenberg and 
the RWDSU’s insurance consultant wno 
replied to questions from the Board mem- 
bers. ‘Among these are reductions in 
brokerage fees for placing the insurance; 





Guest speakers at Nov. 15-17 RWDSU Executive Board meeting were Leo- 

nard Lurie, assistant regional director of Bureau of Labor-Management 

Reports, and Regional Dir. Benjamin Naumoff, seated center. At right is 

Pres. Max Greenberg. Both speakers discussed requirements under Lan- 

drdm-Griffin Act, which their agency administers, and answered Board 
members’ questions. 





reduction in the insurance companies’ 
retention (the part of the premium which 
is retained by the insurance company for 
its overhead costs in handling claims, 
etc.) and a consequent increase in divi- 
dends to the local welfare plan; and a 
reduction in initial premiums paid. 
Bids for such a group insurance pro- 
gram under the auspices of the RWDSU 


have already been received from several 
insurance companies, it was reported by 
Pres. Greenberg. These are now under 
study by the International officers, fol- 
lowing approval of the program by the 
Executive Board. Locals will be- notified 
as soon as the officers have completed 
this study and selected a specific pro- 
gram. 





lke Hands Jack Unemployment Hot Potato) — 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Unless some dramatic—and unexpected—change in the American economy takes 
place in the next two months, President Eisenhower is all but certain to hand incoming President Kennedy an 
economic, jobless hot potato. As election fever went down and the nation’s press turned to other subjects, it be- 


came clear that the recession ‘of the 
past months is still with us and that 
any efforts that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration may have made to dis- 
pel it haven’t worked. 

Within less than a week of Election 
Day and, more importantly, within less 
than 10 weeks of Inauguration Day, here 
were some of the headlined stories in 
the nation’s press: 

The Wall Street Journal featured a 
story reporting that nine large steel coin- 
panies cut supplementary unemployment 
benefits to their laid-off workers by 25 
per cent before Christmas and that by 
early February, 17 of the 18 largest steel 
producers probably will have to slash 
SUB payments. 

The reason? Slackness in steel has 
lasted so long that SUB funds built up 
since the first SUB agreement was nego- 
tiated in 1956 are beginning to run low. 
John F. Tomayko, Steelworkers director 
of insurance, was quoted as saying that 
steel’s slump is threatening a worse af- 
fect on the union’s laid-off workers than 
the worst period of the 1958 recession. 

In 1958 jobless benefit reductions start- 
ed in June, eight months after the reces- 
sion began, and continued until the be- 
ginning of the 1959 steel strike, a year 
later and long after prosperity had re- 
turned. 


Steel Pickup Doubtful 

What are the chances for a pickup in 
steel, key economic indicator of the state 
of the economy? Steel men expect the 
industry’s output “to drift through No- 
vember at little more than 50 percent 
of capaci 

“Steel men in general see little prospect 
for any strong pickup during the rest of 
the year,” says the report from Pitts- 
burgh. “Instead, some already are talk- 
ing about new cutbacks late this month.” 

In the same day's news and reflecting 
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the same business uncertainty are head- 
lines such as “Kaiser Aluminum Plans 
to Shut Down Another Potline,” “Cater- 
pillar to Close Three Assembly Lines 
for Total of 2 Weeks,” “Ford Motor is 
Laying Off 450 Employees in Brook 
Park” and “Steel Employment Fell in 
September.” 

The Kennedy Administration thus may 
inherit the worst jobless situation that 
the United States has had during the 
past 15 years, with depressingly few in- 
dications that the job crisis will blow 
away by itself. 

There has been some pickup in Federal 
expenditures, partly to make up for cuts 
that were made in the past, but the full 








effect of the increase of about $3 bil- 
lion is not likely to be felt for another 
year. The same is true for pickups in 
state and local expenditures. But, coun- 
tering this, is the indicagion that 1961 
private capital expenditures for plant 
and equipment will fall off about $4 bil- 
lion. 

Kennedy has declared that combatting 
unemployment will be one of the major 
tasks of his Administration, but he has 
not yet revealed detailed plans. Public 
works, and easier credit to spur purchas- 
ing power are likely proposals. But it will 
not be before the end of January that 
specific proposals can be made to Con- 
gress and action begun. 





‘Kennedy Thanks Labor Press 


DETROIT—Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy has thanked the nation’s 


labor 


press for having brought understanding ef the significant election issues “to 


millions of union members.” 


In a telegram to the Int’l. Labor Press Association convention here, Ken- 


nedy declared: 


“Please extend to the officers and members of the AFL-CIO Intl. Labor Press 
Association my deep gratitude for the unprecedented support which the labor 
press gave to the Kennedy-Johnson ticket during the campaign. 

“I have had the opportunity of reviewing a number of union publications 
and I am convinced that the astute handling of the election issues brought new 
understanding of their great significance to millions of union members across 
the land. This could, in an important measure, explain the success of trade 


union political action in this year. 


“Vietery at the polls, however, means that our job is really just starting. 


The complexity of the problems which we face in the 1960’s 


and our attempts 


to meet them will require a high degree of public understanding and public sup- 
port. To this end I look to the labor press as an essential medium of education. 

“The labor press has carved an impressive niche in its long tradition this 
year. Individually, as labor editors, I extend to you a warm Salute and a heart- 
felt thank you for an excellent job. May this year’s ILPA convention be your 
most successful.” 
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By ALEXANDER UHL 


WASHINGTON (PAI))—Except during those early days of the Eisen- 
hower Administration when a union man sat briefly in a “businessman” 
cabinet as Secretary of Labor, American workers have been on the outside 
looking in for almost eight years. 


The new Kennedy Administration is expected to change that picture. 
To what extent? 


During the campaign Vice-President Nixon made a strong effort to 
paint President-elect Kennedy as being in the pocket of the “labor bosses.” 
He even went so far as to accuse Kennedy of having said that he wanted 
anything that labor wanted. 


Actually the key to the relations between organized labor and the 
coming Kennedy Administration lies in what Kennedy actually said and 
not what Nixon said he said. 

“The goals of the labor movement are the goals for all America and their 
enemies are the enemies of progress;” and “labor wants what I want.” These are 
the words that express the real relationship betwen the two. 


The Kennedy Administration obviously will be far more sympathetic to legisla- 
tion supported by labor than was the Eisenhower Administration, but Congressional 
hurdles nevertheless are likely to be serious in areas where Southern conservatives 
and the Republicans find common cause. 


Already Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, chief Republican strategist in the 
House, is talking of the strength of the old coalition that will fight what he calls 
a lot of radical, wild-eyed spendthrift proposals.” 


What will be crucial in the days ahead is how many conservative and border- 
line Democrats the Republicans can count on with a vigorous Democratic Presi- 
dent in the White House, a President who already has given indications of bold. 
decisive leadership and who holds immense power in his hands if he chooses to 
exercise it. 


The First Test . . . Roadblocks in Congress 


First test of what direction the 87th Congress will take when it meets in Jan- 
uary will be efforts to change the rules in the Senate and to liberalize membership 
in key House committees so as to remove blocks that have held up labor-supported 
legislation in the past. 

President-elect Kennedy has given full support to the Democratic platform plank 
which calls for improvement in Congressional procedures “so that majority rule 
prevails and decisions can be made after reasonable debate without being blocked 
by a minority in either House.” 

This plank is directed specifically at Rule 22 in the Senate which requires a 
two-thirds vote of those present and voting before cloture can be voted and filibusters 
ended. It also refers specifically to the Rules Committee in the House which, under 
a conservative Democratic-Republican alliance, has served to block presentation o1! 
liberal legislation for action by the House. . 


Neither the Democratic platform nor President-elect Kennedy have spelled out 
how Congressional procedures might be changed. However, various proposals are 
under consideration. Senator Joseph S. Clark, Pennsylvania Democrat, has called 
on fellow Senators to permit cloture by majotity vote, to cut into the power of com- 
mittee chairmen to hold up legislation and to make sure that opponents of Senatr- 
passed legislation are not named to conference committees where they can water- 
down legislation they don't like. 


So far as the House is concerned, there has been a long standing effort to sim- 
plify procedures so that it would be possible to go over the head of the Rules Com- 
mittee and get legislation to the floor where at the very least it can be debated 
and voted upon. Another possibility to democratize House procedures would be to 
name more liberal members to the Rules Committee so as to break up the present 
Dixiecrat-GOP teamwork. 

Organized labor will be rooting strongly for efforts by the new President tv 
throw his weight into the scales against continuation of procedures that blocked 
much liberal legislation during the 86th Congress and threatens it even more serious- 
ly in the coming Congress. 


Labor’s Program for Much-Needed Legislation 


What is some of the crucial legislation for which organized labor has been 
fighting? 

@ President-elect Kennedy has been fighting for a minimum wage Dill that 
would raise the minimum to $1.25 an hour and would extend coverage. The Senate 
passed a bill increasing the minimum to $1.25 in three steps but the House passed 
a watered down version of the bill. No agreement was reached between the two 
bodies and the legislation will have to start from scratch again. Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell, New York Democrat who has become chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, has promised cooperation in reporting a bill that would be more 
liberal than the old House bill. 

®@ Given high priority both in the Kénnedy and labor books is legislation that 
would provide medical aid for the aged under the Socia)] Security system. The 86ti 
Congress passed an Administration-supported bill that provides Federal aid to the 
states for the purpose of helping set up health assistance programs. The measure, 
however, is essentially a relief program based on the charity principle rather than 
the insurance principle. Organized labor has called for new legislation that wil! 
take the sting of charity and a “means test’’ out of the program. Kennedy is a 
strong supporter of the labor viewpoint that the program should be part of the 
Social Security system. 

@ Depressed area legislation is urgently needed to wipe out pockets of tragic 
unemployment in the United States. Twice Congress has passed bills to extend sub- 
stantial aid and twice President Eisenhower has vetoed the bills on the grounds 
that they went too far. But the need is still there. Organized labor has made such 
aid a priority and the chances are bright that legislation finally will be obtained 
next year. 

@ Federal aid for school construction plus aid in raising teachers’ salaries is 
another area in which Kennedy and labor see alike. Both want strong bills that 
will help relieve serious school shortages and help raise the standard of education 
in America. 

@ Housing is another area in which organized labor and the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration should find agreement. Both labor and the Democratic platform call 
for strong housing legislation that would seek the goal of more than 2,000,000 new 
homes a year; that would establish a substantial low-rent public housing program; 
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Hopes High for Kennedy Boost 
To Labor-Supported Legislation 
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New occupant of the White House, symbolized by this photo mortage, offers new hope 

te union members. President-elect Kennedy is expected to back up Democratic plat- 

form and his own campaign pledges with forthright call to 87th a to enact 
liberal legislation. 


that would help meet the housing needs of middle and low-income housing and 
that would expand slum clearance programs. 


There are strong signs that the Kennedy Administration will find more than 
5,000,000 Americans out of work when it takes over Jan. 20. The unemployment rate 
is expected to be well over 6 percent—the highest since the end of World War I, 
with very little indication that the economy will rebound vigorously over the next 
few months. Autgmation is clearly taking a heavy toll of jobs that may never again 
be filled. More than 2,000,000 jobs were lost permanently during the past eight 
years—-1,500,000 in manufacturing; 400,000 in transportation; 200,000 in mining. 


The Eisenhower Administration virtually turned its back on the jobless situa- 
tion, all but implying that nothing could be done about it. Kennedy, on the other 
hand, has shown sharp awareness of the plight of the unemployed and has promised 
to push a program that will provide jobs for our expanding population with unem- 
ployment kept to an irreducible minimum. 


One way of pumping purchasing power into the economy and thus combatting 
unemployment would be some kind of tax relief. Kennedy, during the campaign, 
suggested that temporary tax relief might be one way of spurring the economy but 
has not said when or how. 

Already, Senator Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat, who is a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, has scheduled public hearings next month to investigate the 
true state of the nation’s economy, whether a recession is threatened, how bad it 
is likely to be and what to do about it. President-elect Kennedy is still a member 
(f this committee and while he is not expected to attehd the committee hearings 
which will be held just before he takes office, he has been notified of the plans and 
approved them. 

Among witnesses to be called is Peter Henle, AFL-CIO Assistant Director of 
Research. 


‘Pressure From the White House ... and From Back Home’ 

From the labor point of view what is crucial is that the new President push 
strongly for liberal legislation. With the Eisenhower veto threat out of the way, 
legislation that was watered down or even eliminated during the 86th Congress 
may receive strong support in the new Congress. As AFL-CIO Legislation Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller recently put it: 

“Two things can work for us in 1961: 

“Pressure from the White House and pressure from back home. If this job is 
done correctly, we will be surprised at the number of Democrats and Republicans 
who voted against us in the past who will now support our programs.” 

Finally, there is the National Labor Relations Board. Under the Eisenhower 
Administration, the Board issued numerous decisions and rulings that clearly helped 
management not only to fight organization but to break unions that had been in 
existence for many years. During the next four years, Kennedy will have the op- 
portunity of replacing most Board members with members of his own choosing. 


nomination will lapse and Kennedy will name his own man. In addition, the term 
of Joseph A. Jenkins expires on August 27, 1961. 

This would give Kennedy two appointments to the five-m 
matter of months. Philip Ray Rodgers, whose term expires August 27, 1964, and 
Boyd Leedom, whose term expires December 16, 1962, are both conservatives, but 
John H. Fanning, whose term expires December 16, 1962, has generally taken 
liberal position. He, together with two new 
stitute a Board majority by the middle of 
agement-oriented decisions come to an end. 


! 
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UAW Denounces Kohler Co. 
‘Masquerade of Compliance 


DETROIT, Mich—The Kohler Co. not only 
has failed to deal fairly with 1,600 former 
workers but has tried to persuade the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to approve its 
conduct and give it a “certificate of com- 
pliance,” the Auto Workers charged here. 


UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey said UAW attorneys 
met with an NLRB aide after. Kohler Co. lawyers 
had met earlier with the same official in an attempt 
to “persuade the NLRB that it has lived up to board 
orders” to reinstate UAW strikers and bargain col- 
lectively with the union. The union presented 
evidence seeking to support its charge that. Kohler 
is not in compliance. ~° 

Said Mazey: “Kohler has masqueraded at acting 
in good faith” by a “surface approach” to meeting 
its full responsibilities. 


Mazey estimated that, since the NLRB order 
against Kohler was issued last Aug. 26, the com- 
pany owes former strikers more than $200,000. 


. “But, more important, Kohler owes former strikers 
their jobs,” he said. “There has been only a faint 
gesture on Koliler’s part to meet this important 
phase of the NLRB order.” 

The UAW official gave this report on the present 
status of the union’s six-year-old fight with the 
Sheboygan, Wis., plumbing wares firm: 


Only a “fraction” of the 1,600 Kohler strikers are 
back on the job in a capacity demanded by the 
NLRB. Hundreds have not been offered re-employ- 
ment. Those that were re-employed are working a 
32-hour week—a schedule planned by Kohler two 
weeks or so before the NLRB order was announced 
permitting the company to keep all its strikebreaking 
employees on the job. 


Aid for Jailed Unionists 


NEW YORK CITY—tThe Textile Workers Union of 
America has called on the entire trade union move- 
ment to support efforts to secure the release of eight 
TWUA officers and members now serving prison 
terms in North Carolina. 


The eight unionists—including TWUA Vice-Pres. 
Boyd E. Payton—are serving prison sentences of 
two to 10 years on charges that they conspired to 
dynamite plant property during a strike at the Har- 
riet-Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N.C. The 
dynamiting never took place. 


The TWUA executive council, at its quarterly 
meeting here, called on unions to “appeal to the 
consciences of the people of North Carolina and. 
through them, to the state authorities;” to “remedy 
the injustice’”’ done the unionists. The council reaf- 
firmed its belief that the men were innocent of any 
crime. rf 

“TWUA does not regard these men‘as criminals,” 
the council said. “Rather we look upon them as 
martyrs to the cause of labor.” 





LABOR AIDS CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: Homer 
J. Harper, Community Service director of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Labor Council, visits some 
of the patients at Children’s Hospital. Two 
special rooms at the hospital have been com- 
pletely equipped by local AFL-CIO unions. 


Cost of Living Reaches 
Record High in October 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The nation’s cost of 
living soared to a record high in October, the 
government has announced, and the increase 
is the biggest for a single month since last 
April. The Consumer Price Index, pushed by 
price hikes across the board, rose by 0.4 per- 
cent above September to 127.3 percent. This 
means the market basket which cost $10 in 
the 1947-’49 base period now costs $12.73. 


“Contraseasonal rises in some food prices, com- 
bined with higher prices for new cars, most elements 
of housing and women’s and girls’ apparel were the 
major factors in the increase to a new high,” the 
Labor Dept. reported. 


Despite the rise in consumer prices, the buying 
Power of factory workers’ earnings was slightly 
higher in October than in September. Both spend- 
able earnings, which means take-home pay after 
reduction of federal income and social security taxes, 
and buying power, which means take-home pay 
minus the increased cost of living, were at record 
highs for October, the report noted. 


Compared to a year ago, spendable earnings were 
about 2 percent higher and buying power was abouv 
0.5 percent higher. The cost of living, at 127.3 per- 
cent for October, was 1.4 percent above October 
of 1959. 


The CPI has been rising steadily during 1960. The 
index was 125.6 in November of 1959. It dipped to 
125.4 by January but since then moved upward, 
remained unchanged at 126.6 between July and 
August and resumed its climb. : 





Labor Protests NLRB Ban 
On Long-Legal Checkoff 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Organized labor has 
protested a National Labor Relations Board 
ruling that a union contract violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act because it contained a require- 


ment that members must notify both manage- 


ment and the union of their revocation of 
dues-checkoff authorizations. 


The board ruled last October that because it con- 
tained such a provision, a contract between Mine 
Workers Dist. 50 and the Boston Gas Co. did not 
constitute a bar to a representation election. The rul- 
ing invalidating the UMW pact was handed down 
on an election petition fed by the Utility Workers. 


In a brief filed with the NLRB, the AFL-CIO con- 
tended that thousands of union contracts contained 
similar provisions based on a Justice Dept. inter- 
pretation of Taft-Hartley 12 years ago. The federa- 
tion warned that if the board failed to overturn its 
ruling, “widespread dismiption of peaceful labor- 
management relations would result.” 


Similar challenges to the board’s position were 


filed by three constituent departments of the AFL- 
CIO—the Industrial Union Dept., the Building & 
Construction Trades Dept., and the Metal Trades 
Dept.—and by 11 affiliated international unions. 


The AFL-CIO brief was submitted by General 
Counsel J. Albert Woll and William S. Tyson. It 
pointed out that in 1948 the assistant attorney gen- 
eral reviewed the language of a contract specifically 
calling for sending of written revocation notices to 
both union and employer and gave approval to the 
language involved. 

“For more than 12 years,” the AFL-CIO brief as- 
serted, “labor and management have relied in good 
faith on this interpretation of the assistant attorney 
general. It is plain that (he) did not consider the 
notification requirements to impinge upon the em- 
ployee’s individual choice.” 

In the Boston Gas case, the NLRB contended the 
UMW contract violated the employee’s rights because 
it required him to notify the union, as well as the 
company, of his intent to revoke a dues checkoff 
authorization. 

The brief pointed out that provisions similar to 
the one in question are in “widespread use in in- 
numerable labor-management contracts” covering 
hundreds of thousands of employees, and added: 

“The AFL-CIO is disturbed by the decision . 
because it is convinced that unless this decision is 
reversed labor unrest on a mammoth scale will re- 
sult.” 

The IUD brief—submitted by General Counsel 
Arthur J. Goldberg and Associate General Counsel 
David E. Feller—pointed out that the NLRB, until 
very recently, had “consistently held” that the pro- 
visions of the section dealing with the checkoff were 
“entirely outside of its jurisdiction.” 


The department contended that the checkoff pro- 
visions were inserted in the Taft-Hartley Act only 
in the section dealing with the types of payments 
‘shich management could legitimately make to a 
trade union and therefore were matters for Justice 
Dept. rather than NLRB supervision. 





50,000 Workers Face Jobless Benefit Cut 





Recession in Steel Drains 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—More than 50,000 jobless 
members of the Steelworkers face a sharp pre- 
Christmas slash in supplemental unemployment 
benefits because of the deepening recession in 
the steel industry, USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald has warned. 


McDonald said a 25 percent reduction in SUB pay- 
ments is scheduled to be put into effect by U. S. Steel 
Corp. and eight other industry giants in December be- 
cause of an “abnormal” drain in SUB funds resulting 
from the protracted slump in steel output. A few small- 
er producers already have instituted similar cuts. 


The USWA president said that the impending reduc- 
tions in jobless aid “serve to emphasize again the very 
real crisis in steel production and employment,” and 
point up the need for prompt action by the federal 
government to implement the Employment Act of 1946 
“to keep the recession in steel from snowballing into 
all other industries.” 


Ironically, the cuts in SUB benefits will come almost 
on the heels of an average 9-cent hourly wage hike 
for USWA members still on the job in basic steel. The 
increase, effective Dec. 1, represents the second round 
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of economic benefits under the 30-month contract 
signed by the union and major producers last January 
to end the 116-day nation-wide steel shutdown. 


For the 50,000 idled workers, the SUB reductions 
will trim from $5 to $12 a week from their unemploy- 
ment benefits. Under the SUB agreement first nego- 
tiated in 1956, the combination of regular state unem- 
ployment insurance and SUB is supposed to give a 
jobless union member 65 percent of normal earnings, 
but a complex financing formula calls for a tapering 
off in benefits when the funds dip below fixed levels. 


“The fact that the steel industry has been ‘in a 
protracted production slump which has. kept the 
operating rate at around 50 percent for more than half 
the year,” McDonald said, “has added vast numbers 
of steel workers to the unemployment rolls and en- 
dangers the fund from which the companies pay SUB. 


“Reductions in such payments come only in abnormal 
periods of long recession which our nation cannot stand 
and for which methods must be devised to correct.” 


Since 1956 when the union first negotiated the SUB 
program, the USWA president pointed out, these funds 
have poured $132 million into the nation’s economy to 





SUB Fund 


bolster purchasing power in the steel areas and to help 
cushion the shock of unemployment. 


Without these payments, he asserted, the two busi- 
ness downturns which have occurred in the past four 
years—the 1957-'58 recession and the current slump— 
“would have developed into runaway depressions in 
many areas of our nation.” 


McDonald emphasized, however, that SUB is “no 
Substitute for full employment,” and called on the in- 
dustry and the government to join in devising means 
“to provide the type of economic growth our nation 
necessarily must have to meet the challenge of modern 
times.” 

“We need and must have programs in America to 
make the Employment Act of 1946 more than mere 
words on the law books of our land,” McDonald de- 
clared. “We need schools, we need highways, we need 
roads—not only to maintain social progress but also 
to insure the rate of economic growth necessary for 
this nation to keep pace in the modern world.” 

He also called on steelmakers and the government 
“to consider with us the need for a shorter workweek” 
to help ease some of the joblessness resulting 
growing automation. - 
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$7 Raises at 


4 Shoe Sho 
In Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Local 76 
has signed new three-year contracts 
for 50 members at four shoe stores 
here and has organized a new store 
in suburban Willow Grove, Pres. Al 
Brown reported. 


The contract renewals are with Spen- 
cer Shoe, Abrams Hard Wear Shoe, 
Towne Shoe and Footsteps Shoes. Each 
provides $7 weekly over three years—$3 
the first year, and $2 in each of the 
following years. 


_ At Spencer, all 26 employees took part 
in the contract negotiations. Larry Cal- 
lahan and David Toll of Abrams, Max 
Goldstein of Towne Shoe and Harry Was- 
serman of Footstep participated with 
Brown in the bargaining at their re- 
spective shops. s 


The $7 a week increase followed the 
general pattern of wage boosts in the 
industry, Brown said. 


Shoe City Signed to Pact 


At Shoe City, newly organized, the un- 
ion won wage increases ranging from 
$4-6 weekly with a reduction in hours 
from 56 to 40 during the first year ot 
the contract, and a $2 a week wage in- 
crease for each of the following two 
years. 


The workers also won coverage under 
the union’s health insurance program. 


Jerry Gash, a former member of the 
union, provided the lead which led to the 
shops’ organization. 


winner an almost 800,000-vote majority 
over Vice Pres. Nixon. In the state itself, 
Kennedy’s majority was more than 400,- 
000 votes. 


AFL-CIO unions in New York City in 
early October had put on a tremendous 
drive among workers and their families 
for a big registration. That was univer- 
sally considered to have been highly suc- 
cessful. The next big question was, would 
all those registrants vote? 

Spot checks in different election dis- 
tricts, particularuy in areas where work- 
ers reside, show that about 90 percent of 
registrants balloted in the election. 


Particularly big vote tallies for Ken- 
nedy—ranging from 3-1 to as high as 8-1 
were rung up in areas populated largely 
by minority groups. Negro areas, un- 
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P* Pension, Medical Improvements 


Announced for District 65ers 


NEW YORK CITY—Important improvements in pe nsion and medical benefits, and activities aimed at ed- 
ucating members to a wider use of its comprehensive welfare program were reported by District 65 last week. 


LABOR MEMBERS of newly-established 


The improvements in benefits were enacted at meetings of union and 






New York Citizens Committee on Aging 


meet with Mayor Robert F. Wagner, cefftter. From left, they are: Al Specht of Hotel 
& Restaurant Union; Retirement Plan Director Jack Ossofsky of RWDSU’s Dis- 
trict 65; Walter Sheerin of Hotel Trades Council and Tom DeLorenze of United 
Auto Workers. Committee also includes prominent public officials and representa- 
tives of various city departments concerned with problems of elderly citizens. 


N. Y. Unionists Gave Jack Kennedy Big Lift 


NEW YORK CITY—Forty-five highly precious electoral votes were won decisively by President-elect Ken- 
nedy following what political observers regarded as an outstanding campaign performance by organized labor in 
the state and city. The big triumph came in the metropolitan area where the five boroughs gave the Democratic 





doubtedly affected by Sen. Kennedy’s help 
in freeing Rev. Martin Luther King from 
jail, voted Kennedy in large numbers. 


The Kennedy campaign had been aid- 
ed immeasurably by the appearance at 
numerous labor-organized rallies of the 
Democratic standard bearer. The biggest 
meeting was organized by the Liberal 
Party in New York’s crowded garment 
center where 250,000 turned out. 


So sweeping was the Kennedy victory 
in New York State that three new Demo- 
cratic congressmen were elected in up- 
set victories over Republican candidates. 
This is one of the few states where the 
Democrats gained House seats. 


Cities up-state which traditionally have 
gone Republican moved into the Demo- 
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From 
left are Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, ‘147’ Business Mgr. Theodor Bowman, Sec-Treas. 
Union 


Alvin E. Heaps and Pres. Max Greenberg. 
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cratic column—Rochester, Auburn, Ba- 
tavia, Buffalo, Elmira, Ogdensburg, Rome, 
Syracuse, Utica were among the urban 
centers which went for Kennedy. 


In the registration drive, lists were 
combed by hundreds of trained union of- 
ficials against membership lists to un- 
cover unregistered union members. Bat- 
teries of phones were installed in borough 
offices which were manned 12 hours a 
day from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. with calls going 
out either in Spanish or English as the 
case might be, asking workers and their 
families to register to that they could 
vote. 

The payoff came Nov. 8. New York 
State went Democratic for the first time 
since 1944. 


Stephens Couple Wins 
Natl. Bridge Tourney 


NEW YORK CITY—‘Record’ Managing 
Editor Bernard Stephens and his wife Lil- 
lian won a national championship in 
bridge on Nov. 28. Participating in the 
SubNational Masters competition at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, they scored 4171 
points to win the first place trophy over 
286 teams entered. 

The Stephens couple has been playing 
tournament bridge since 1957. 
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employer trustees of the District’s 
four plans during the last two 
months. The most significant was an 
increase in the retirement benefit 
for department store members under 
the Store Workers’ Retirement Plan. 
This now provides $50 a month after 
25 years’ service for employees of 
the participating stores—Gimbel’s, 
Stern’s and Saks-34th. The pension 
had been $35 a month. 


The increase to $50, long sought by 
the union trustees, was first agreed to 
in contract negotiations with the stores 
early this year. The bitge stig the plan 
then met to give their f 1 approval. 


Pres. David Livingston serves as chair- 
man of the Store Workers’ Security and 
Retirement Plans, while RWDSU- Exec. 
Sec. Jack Paley chairs the ‘65’ Security 
and Pension Plans. 


Bloomingdale’s, the one store under 
contract to ‘65’ which does not partici- 
pate in the Store Workers Retirement 
Plan, has a chain-wide profit-sharing 
and retirement combination covering 
employees in all Federated Stores. ‘The 
union has won agreement from the com- 
pany that the minimum guaranteed re- 
tirement benefit paid under its plan will 
equal benefits paid under the ‘65’ plan 
covering the other stores. 


Another improvement, affecting retired 
members covered by both the Store 
Workers and the ‘65’- Retirement Plans, 
permits them to earn up to $1,200 a year, 
in line with the recently liberalized fed- 
eral Social Security rules. 


Medical Benefits Upped 


proved. These affect members who have 
chosen the Fee-for-Service option 65ers 
have in their medical care program. Those 
who have picked the pre-paid HIP cov- 
erage receive these services free of 
charge under the comprehensive HIP 
program. 


As part of the District’s program to 
inform members of their retirement 
rights and benefits, and to educate them 
to what retired life is like, a new course 
of eight weekly sessions will open in 
January. The sessions are designed to 
encourage “thinking about retirement” 
well before that important step is taken, 
in order to enable members to make pre- 
paration in advance for this big change 
in their lives. 


In another move to inform members 
about aspects of their retirement, the 
union has undertaken the unique pro- 
gram of annual distribution to every 
member of information on his or her ac- 
crued pension credit. The first such dis- 
tribution was begun last month, and is 
now nearly completed. It is designed to 
acquaint members with their standing 
in the pension plan and to encourage 
their inquiries about any aspect of retire- 
ment. The pension credit information ts 
accompanied by a brief summary of the — 
‘65’ Retirement Plan’s, benefits and rules. 


Week 





BERWICK, Pa.—The strike of 45 members of Local 1085 against Vaughn’s 
Sanitary Bakery Co. has gone into its fourth week with no signs of a break, Int'l 


Rep. Morris Malmignati reported. 














The Midwest 





‘194’ Honored for Civil Rights Activity 





CHICAGO, Ill—RWDSU Local 194 has received an award for its civil rights work from the Labor Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, it was reported by Sec.-Treas. Veronica Kryzan. The award was made at the conference's 
all-day meeting on Nov. 12 at the Hotel Sherman. Thecitation to the local read :“With integrated membership, 


officers and staff, the local has built a 
wholly-owned center with credit union, 
discount store and recreation and social 
program. It has achieved non-discrimin- 
ation in upgrading in all departments.” 

The award was received for Local 194 
by Vice-Pres. Henry Gistover, who works 
in the potato department at Campbell's 
Soups. 

Last December the local received Chi- 
cago’s Human Relations Award for its 
contributions to the city. It was the first 
time that a labor union had received the 
award in 30 years. 


Rival Pact Signed 

The local recently signed a two-year 
contract for 80 members employed at the 
Rival Packing Co., a dog and cat food 
packer. The contract provides a 6-cent 
an hour wagé@ increase retroactive to April 
80 and a second wage boost next April, 
another paid holiday, improved working 
conditions and an improved vacation 
schedule. Vice-Pres. George Wright head- 
ed the local’s 6-man negotiating com- 
mittee. 


The local is currently in negotiations 
on a wage reopener for 2,000 members 
of the local employed at Campbell’s. The 
deadline on the reopener is Dec. 1. The 
two-year contract with the company ex- 
pires Dec. 1, 1961. Local 194 Pres. John 
Gallacher is leading the local’s commit- 
tee in the talks. 

-Stewards are now meeting to prepare 
the union’s contract demands for a new 
agreement for 300 Local 194 members 
at Standard Brands. The current two- 
year agreement expires Feb. 15, 1961. 
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Henry Gistover, vice-president of Local 194 (standing, c.+, receives Labor Conference 

on Civil Rights award for local from Hilton Hanna (r.) at Chicago conference Nov. 

12. Horace Wells, president of House Workers Local 247 (1), and Augustine Bowe, 
chief justice of Chicago Municipal Court, look on. 








Dairy Local 382 Beats Off Raid in Penn. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—United Dairy Workers Local 382 has beaten off another union’s raid directed at 80 em- 
ployees of three Sealtest dairies in Altoona, Bedford anc Duncannon, Int’l Rem Ernest Burberg reported. 
The NLRB decertification election, held on Nov. 16 and 17, resulted in 53 votes for the RWDSU local, 22 for 


the other union.and 2 challenged ballots. 

Local 382 has represented the workers 
since 1944. The other union had unsuc- 
cessfully raided the dairies once before, 
in 1952. The local members include whole- 
sale and ice cream drivers and plant 
workers. 

Pres. Inzy Grace, Sec.-Treas. Cecil 
Rhodes and Burberg led the RWDSU 
fight. 

Burberg also reported that the strike 
of four employees of the Mitchell Plastic 
Co. here has entered its seventh week. 
After winning an NLRB election this 
spring, the union began negotiations with 
the firm June 1. The negotiations con- 
tinued until Oct. 1, when the company’s 
stalling tactics made further talks use- 
less. 

The union is seeking a union shop, two 
weeks vacation, a 10-cent hourly wage 
increase and a standard arbitration clause 





Organizes ‘Dummy’ Firm 
To Avoid Union Contract 


DETROIT (PAI)—An employer who 
is attempting to “get around” his con- 
tract with the union by setting up a 
“dummy” firm faces a $100,000 suit by 
Detroit Pattern Makers Association, as 
well as picket lines protesting his ac- 
tions. 

The K. & W. Pattern Company even 
set up its “dummy” company, American 
Prototype Industries, Inc., in the same 
building, with only a fire door-separat- 
ing the old firm and the new. 

After the men complete their regular 
tour of duty, they punch out, walk 
through the fire door and punch in on 
another clock, then return to the same 
machines, working at a scale reportedly 
less than the union wages provided for 
in their union contract. 

Hearings on the case, testing the val- 
Idity of the union contract, will be held 
in Circuit Court. 





in a one-year contract. Reg. Dir. Gerald line at the plant. Mitchell manufactures 

A. Hughes has taken part in the nego- special plastic items, such as a plastic 

tiations. heart made to order for the University 
The strikers are manning the picket- of Pittsburgh medical school. - 
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22 to 16 Vote for RWDS 


ANDERSON, Ind.—The 43 employees of the Philadelphia Quartz Co. here 
have voted 22 to 16 for the RWDSU in an NLRB election, Int’l Rep. Al Breg- 
nard reported. 


The new RWDSU members have been chartered as United Silicate Work- 
ers Local 1097. Contract negotiations for the local’s first contract are currently 
underway. 

Until the union’s victory, Philadelphia Quartz had successfully resisted organ- 
ization since 1889. 


“Many attempts had been made in past years by other unions to try and 
organize this quartz plant,” Bregnard said, “but all previous attempts ended in 
failure.” : 

Bregnard said that the RWDSU had to beat out an independent union which 
had a contract with the company. Under the contract the workers had prac- 
tically no seniority and poor grievance procedures, which led many of the older 
workers to think about their future job security. “They were instrumental in 
getting rid of the independent union,” Bregnard said. 





PICKET SCAB 
BARBERS: 
Carl  Stellato, 
second from 
right, president 
of UAW \Lo- 
cal 600, De- 
troit, and 
members of his 
union join Elm- 
er Albrecht, 
right, secre - 
tary - treasu- 
rer of Barbers 
Local 552, in 
picketing non- 
union barber 
shop across the 
street from 

UAW union 

hall. 








200 Win 20c 
At Sexton Co. 
In Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—Two hundred 
members of Local 29 have won a 27- 
cent package in a two-year contract re- 
newal signed with the Sexton Food Co. 
here, Int’l Rep. Joseph. Romer reported. 

The workers won a 20-cent wage in- 
crease across-the-board, 10 cents effec- 
tive Nov. 1 and the 
other 10 cents next 
Oct. 31. The hourly 
bonus for night 
work was raised 5 
cents and group 
leaders won an add- 
itional 2 cents an 
hour. 

The agreement 
also provides for a 
seventh paid holi- 

,day, three days 
leave in case of 
death in the im- 
mediate family 
three weeks of vac- 
ation after 10 years 3 
of service instead of Joseph 
12 years, and an agency-shop clause. 

Sexton is a nationwide food chain. The 
Indianapolis plant is the largest of the 
firm’s 11 plants across the country. 

Local 29 Pres. John Kammerer, Vice- 
Pres. Carlis B. Wilson, Fin. Sec. Russell 
Miles, Rec. Sec. James Hackett, Dewey 
Owens, Julia Zimmerman, Loyal Elridge, 
Opal Allen and Romer negotiated for the 
local. 


Gov. DiSalle Calls 
Ohio Legislature 
On Jobless Aid 


COLUMBUS, O.—Gov. Michael V. Di 
Salle has called the Ohio Legislature into 
special session seeking emergency action 
to extend the duration of unemployment 
benefits. 


% 





DiSalle will ask the legislature for a 
temporary extension—for the fourth time 
in three years—of jobless benefits from 
the present maximum of 26 weeks to 39 
weeks. 


There are currently 172,000 unemploy- 
ed in the state, DiSalle reported, with 
the number expected to rise to 200,000 
by Christmas, 


St. Joseph, Mo. Local Says 


Boss’ Threats Lost Election 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—The RWDSU has 
lost an NLRB decertification election 
held among the nine employees of the 
Benton Feed Co. here Nov. 17, it was 
reported by Robert Dyche, Local 125 busi- 
ness agent. 


Dyche said that the boss had used 
threats against at least one worker to 
get_ him to vote against the union, and 
that the union has filed for a second 
election. 


“If we get a new election, I think we 
can win,” Dyche said. 


The local has represented the Benton 
workers for one year. The contract ex- 
pired Oct. 22. 


The Oldest Professions 


SAN FRANCISCO (PAI) — George 
Lane, a plant service foreman for a com- 
pany here, waited 42 years to tell his 
bosses off—and when he cut loose it was 
a scorcher. 


Management and union personnel 
joined at a banquet marking his retire- 
ment. George was called on to speak. 
He said: “There are only two professions 
where age is against you and prior ex- 
perience is unnecessary. One is this out- 
fit and the other is prostitution.” 
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Signing new Local 441 agreement with Bremner Biscuit in Birmingham are Jee Hew- 





ard (seated, 1.), Ala. Council Org. W. M. Langsten, Ray Spruiell and (standing) 
Lomax Smith, Claude Green and Bobbie Hardin. Clarence Sparks also served on 
negotiating committee. 





New Merita Bakery Group 
Joins Union, Election Set 


FAYETTEVILLE, N.C.—The NLRB has set a representation election 
among Merita Bakery salesmen, extra salesmen and clerks for Tuesday, 
Dec. 6, Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold reported. 


“A majority of the salesmen have 
joined the union and we hope to win the 
election,” Lebold said. 


He pointed out that the plant man- 
ager is working to defeat the union, 
which is a departure from Merita’s gen- 
eral policy of non-interference in organ- 
izing campaigns. 


“The men are interested in finding a 
way of solving problems and correcting 
grievances when they arise,” Lebold said. 
“They are also working for a pension 
plan and the union’s health and welfare 
plan.” 

The men also want holiday pay, vaca- 
tions, sick relief, jury duty pay, funeral 
pay, job protection and an increase in 
base pay and commissions. 

North Carolina Joint Council Org. R. 
W. Parker has headed the union’s cam- 
paign. 

The Joint Council won a recent NLRB 
election among 71 Merita employees at 
Charlotte and in small warehouses in six 
other Carolina cities. An 18-man com- 





mittee met with the Merita management 
Nov. 17 to present the union’s contract 
demands. The next meeting has been 
set for Nov. 29. 

The union also represents 150 Merita 
plant employees in Charlotte, 60 sales- 
men in Wilmington, N.C., and 90 sales- 
men and clerks in Rocky Mount, N.C. 


"441° Members Hail W. Ness 


On Promotion and Transfer 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—The 200 mem- 
bers of Local 441 employed at Interstate 
Bakeries have asked The Record to note 
the promotion and transfer of W. C. 
Ness, has been plant manager of Inter- 
state for the past five years. 


“He has been sympathetic with the 
employees and cooperative with them,” 
Ala. Council Org. Jack Fields said, “and 
the members hate to see him go.” 

Nees is leavmg Dec. 1,for assignment in 
the firm’s Kansas City, Mo., office. 





200 at Bremner Biscuit Co. 
Win 22c, Fringe Benefits 





The South 


In New Three-Year Pact 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Local 441 has accepted a new three-year agree- 
ment for 200 members at the Bremner Biscuit Co. here, Asst. Southern Dir. 
Frank Parker reported. The contract, effective Oct. 1, provides wage in- 
creases of 22 cents an hour and improved fringe benefits worth another 
4 cents over the pact’s three years. The length of the contract follows the 


pattern in the baking industry here. 


Twenty-five members of Local 112-A 
won a 2-cent an hour wage boost as of 
Nov. 1 in a contract reopener with the 
Buckeye Cotton and Oil division of Proc- 
tor & Gamble at Montgomery, Council 
Org. C. T. Daniel reported. The contract 
expires Oct. 31, 1961. 


The plant presses oil from cottonseed. 
The of] is used for a variety of industrial 
uses. The local’s negotiators were Rob- 
ert Rogers, Warren Miller and Daniel. 


Barber's Talks Continue 


Daniel also reported that Local 105’s 
contract talks with the Barber Pure Milk 
Co. in Montgomery were moving ahead 
at The Record’s press time. 


“The negotiations are shaping up as 
well as can be expected,” he said. 

The local’s two-year agreement ex- 
pired Nov. 21. At issue in the negotiations 
are increases in wages and commissions, 
uniforms and paid insurance for the 100 
members of the local at Barber's. 


The union’s negotiators are Pres. H. 
W. Bellisle, John Thomas, Herman Has- 
sler, Leo Collier and Daniel. 


Vote Set Dec. 2 at Adamson 


The NLRB has set Dec. 2 for a repre- 
sentation election among the 50 em- 





‘What Union Has Won at Lerner’s in Atlanta’ 


By GRACE DOUGLAS 


Chairman, Lerners Shops, Local 315 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Our first contract after we organized into the RWDSU was signed Dec. 3, 1956, and ran for 
two years. The starting pay for stock and clerical workers, porters and maids was $37.50 per week; $42.50 for sorters, 
tabulators and order checkers; and $45 for stock heads, advanced clericals and assistant distributors. With each 


subsequent contract we have obtained 
increases in beginning rates. At present, 
all the above figures 
have been raised by ~ 
$5. 

With the first 
year of our two- 
year contract we re- 
ceived a general 
raise of $2.50 per 
week or to the mini- 
mum set forth, © 
whichever was = 
greater, and the | 
Same _ provisions 
held for the second ii 
year. : 

In our second Grace Douglas 
contract, which was 
for one year, we received a general in- 
crease of $2 weekly or to the new mini- 
mums, whichever was greater. 


Our third contract, which is now in 
existence, is for two years and provides 
a@ general increase of $2.80 per week or 
to the current minimums,- whichever is 
greater. For the contract’s second year, 
beginning Jan. 16, 1961, we will receive 
an additional $2.80 per week. 


HOLIDAYS: Since organizing in 1956, 
we have gained 3% holidays: Confederate 
Memorial Day, Washington's Birth- 
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day, a half day on Christmas Eve, and 
each employee gets his birthday as a 
holiday. We now have a total of 8'2 
paid holidays per year. 


INSURANCE AND SICK BENEFITS: 
With our first contract, employees were 
covered by Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
The second contract won RWDSU Health 
and Welfare Fund coverage, which pro- 
vides hospital and medical benefits for 
employees and their family, sick pay for 
13 weeks and $3,000 life insurance for 
employees. The welfare fund coverage 
was acceptable to all employees and ex- 
tended through our third contract. 


Employees now receive seven days sick 
leave per year with benefits starting on 
the first day of illness: Before organiza- 
tion, employees received a half day’s pay 
for 14 days, beginning on the third day 
of illness. 


OVERTIME PAY: Previously, employ- 
ees were required to work 40 hours be- 
fore receiving overtime rates. Currently, 
overtime pay begins after 742 hours on 
any work day. 

SENIORITY: All employees now have 
seniority rights in reference to lay-offs, 
rehiring and promotion. 


In addition to the gains mentioned 
above, I feel that one of the most impor- 
tant gains through organization is the 
improved relationship between employer 
and employee. We now have a working 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployee which gives both parties a mutual- 
ly-agreed-upon “yardstick” by which to 
be governed. 





- Negotiators for Local 1025 memhers at Plymouth Citrus Coop include Henry Nicho- 
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ployees of Adamson Ford, a dealership, 
in Birmingham, Daniel reported. 


“We expect to win by a good majority,” 
he said. 


Members of Local 615, employed in the 
service department of the Long-Lewis 
Agency in Bessemer, who were organized 
seven months ago, sent the Adamson 
Ford workers to the RWDSU. Daniel and 
Org. Jack Fields have led the drive. 


Talks Under Way 
At Citrus Plants 
In Plymouth, Fla. 


PLYMOUTH, Fla.— Negotiations 
for 300 members of Local 1025 em- 
ployed at two citrus fruit plants in 
Plymouth are making progress, Intl 
Rep. Harry Bush reported. 


Talks with the Plymouth Citrus Grow- 
ers Association, a fresh citrus packing 
house, and with the Plymouth Citrus 
Products Cooperative, a juice cannery, 
began in October. During the packing 
season 200 workers are employed by the 
coop and 100 by the association. 


“At both negotiations, the union has 
presented its demands for changes to go 
into effect Dec, 15 for the coming con- 
tract year and explained the reasons for 
the requests for wage increases and other 
improvements,” Bush said. 


The talks are continuing and are ex- 
pected to arrive at agreements shortly. 


In the juice plant 90% of the workers 
are Local 1025 members while 60% of 
the packing plant employees are mem- 
bers. 


During the negotiations, the members 
of the union in both plants are not wast- 
ing any time,” Bush said. “They are 
building their majorities at both plants, 
seeking to get 100% membership on the 
theory that the stronger the union and 
the more united the workers, the better 
the outcome of the negotiations will be.” 


Packing plant employees are being 
represented by Local Pres. Roy Jernigan, 
Cleveland Payne, Willie Carmichael, 
Mrs. Oline George, James Lovett, Tom 
Owens and Bush. Sec.-Treas. Robert 
Frederick, Henry Nicholas, Claude Las- 
setter, Vasco Barrett and Jérnigan and 
Bush are heading the negotiations at the 
juice plant. 






las (1.), Claude Lassetter, Sec.-Tveas. Robert Frederick, Pres. Roy Jernigan and Vasco 
' , Barrett. 
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Mason’s Ltd. 
In Sydney, N.S. 
Out on Strike 


SYDNEY, N.S.—Eighteen mem- 
bers of Local 596 maintained a pic- 
ketline around the clock as their 
strike against Mason’s Ltd. Whole- 
sale here entered its sixth week, it 
was reported by J. D. White, Local 
596 business agent. 

The RWDSU members walked out Oct. 
24 after a unanimous secret ballot vote. 

“The employees hit the picketline at 
7:30 a.m. Oct. 24 with 13 men and 5 
women carrying placards denouncing 
poor wages, working conditions and the 
unfair attitude of the company during 
attempts to negotiate an agreement,” 
White said. 

The union’s two-year contract with 
Mason’s, a fruit and vegetable whole- 
saler, expired in March. Negotiations 
began in April, but made no progress. 

Two meetings held with a conciliation 
officer of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour were unsuccessful and a concili- 
ation board was set up. The board hand- 
ed down its report Oct. 5. 

Board’s Recommendations 

The board recommended wage in- 
creases of $4 weekly over two years for 
men prepackagers, $3 weekly for other 
men employees and $2 weekly for women 
prepackagers over two years. Prevailing 
rates at Mason’s are considerably lower 
than those paid by four other whole- 
salers in the area. 

The board also recommended a 40- 
hour guaranteed work week, a welfare 
plan with costs shared by the company 
and the employees, overtime pay after 
8 hours daily, a reduction in the current 
four-month probation period and a 
change in the vacation period. 

C. Roy Mason, manager of the firm, 
has refused to accept the report. Instead, 
the company has used stooges in an at- 
tempt to bust the local, but the RWDSU 
members have held firm and beaten back 
a decertification try. 

“This is one of the most militant and 
orderly groups of pickets that any union 
could have, and to date we have kept 
the company from moving any of its 
products,” White said. 

Shop steward Albert Roper is in charge 
of the picketline. Organized labor in the 
Sydney area has pledged its moral and 
financial support to the RWDSU strik- 
ers. 


RWDSU's Smishek Named 
To High Sask. Post 


REGINA, Sask.—Walter Smishek has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, 
it was announced by Federation Pres. 
Fred McClelland. 

Smishek, who joined the RWDSU in 
1946 and has served as an international 
representative of the union for the past 
11 years, is on leave from his post in the 
RWDSU. 








AT LOCAL 461 CONVENTION: 
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One of 20 discussion groups at conven- 

tion is led by John Poth (1), RWDSU 
Local 542. 
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Chairman of another discussion group 
is Bill Wilkins (1.), RWDSU Local 542. 


































































































RWDSU DELEGATES are snapped at Saskatchewan Federation of Labour’s three- 
day convention held in Prince Albert. Many more members of the union in the 





province attended. 





New Party Sweeps Peterborough Election 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The New Party has scored an astonishing victory. As its first electoral test the New Party 
ran by-election candidates in the traditional Tory sironghold of Peterborough and in the Liberal bailiwick of 
Niagara Falls. The New Party won Peterborough and polled heavily in Niagara Falls. 


Piercing deeply into the heart of Con- 
servative and Liberal strength, the New 
Party suddenly became a major force on 
the Canadian political scene. Its com- 
bined total in the two ridings exceeded 
the totals of both Liberals and Conserv- 
atives. 


In Peterborough the winning candidate 
—and the first New Party member oi 
the House of Commons, Walter Pitman 
—swept not only the large industrial cen- 
ter of Peterborough, but also six of the 
eight rural townships that made up one- 





third of the riding. 

The 31-year-old schoolteacher racked 
up 12,208 votes-—-46 percent of a record 
total of 29,000. 


In winning Peterborough the New Par- 
ty proved that it can win anywhere in 
Canada. The constituency is in the heart 
of Tory Ontario and with few exceptions 
since Confederation the area has return- 
ed Conservatives to the House of Com- 
mons by considerable margins. In the 
1958 election the Tory Margin was 11,000 





Weston Bakery Signs Pact 
In North Ontario Campaign 


KIRKLAND LAKE, Ont.—Local 915 has organized the 25 employees 
of Weston’s Bakeries Ltd. here and signed a two-year contract on behalf 
of the new members, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit. 


The contract provides a 14-cent an 
hour wage increase, reduction of the 
work week from 45 to 40 hours with 
maintenance of pay, nine paid holidays, 
two weeks’ vacation after three years of 
service and three weeks after 15 years’ 
service, a dues checkoff and the stand- 
ard seniority and job-bidding procedures. 


The negotiating committee was com- 
posed of 


al Pres. Felix Whittaker, 


Sixty delegates, representing more than 2,000 RWDSU bakery and confectionery 





Charles Anderson, Dave Hudson, Paul 
Suhr, Ben St. Jacques, and Int’l Rep. Al 
Gleason. 


The organizing campaign was directed 
by Whittaker and Kensit. 


Negotiations are continuing for Wes- 
ton salesmen at Timmins and other bak- 
ery depots in the northern area of On- 
tario. 








workers in Ontario, attend Local 461’s eighth convention, held at Royal York Hotel in Toronto. Standing at the 
head table are Hugh Buchanan; Ontario supervisor; Canadian Dir. George Barlow; Morden Lazarus, political 
action director of the Ontario. Federation of Labour; Local 461 Pres. James Johnson, Local. Dir. Al Gleason and 
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Florence Collins. 


over the Liberal and 17,000 over the CCF 
candidate. 

For the Liberals, the by-elections were 
an evil omen. They had assumed that 
they would pick up the support of form- 
er Conservative voters. Yet they too lost 
ground to the on-rushing New Party, 
while thousands of Mr. Diefenbaker's 
backers moved on masse into the New 
Party. 

Electric excitement reigned in the New 
Party camp. As a first test of the pub- 
lic’s reaction to the idea of forming a 
new party—the party won't officially be 
launched until July, 1961—two tougher 
areas couldn’t have been picked. 

Carl Hamilton, executive secretary of 
the New Party National Committee, said 
on election night: “It is the greatest pos- 
sible boost the New Party could get.” 

The Peterborough victory forced the 
New Party onto the nation’s conscious- 
ness as no other event could. Drama- 
tically underlined was the country’s dis- 
satisfaction with the government and its 
official alternative. The old disclaimer— 
“It’s not going to get anywhere’—has 
been effectively scotched. 


Creamery in Sask. 
Organized, Signed 


LLOYDMINSTER, Sask—The  Sas- 
katchewan Joint Board has signed its 
first contract with the Sasketchewan 
Cooperative Creameries Association here, 
Int’l Rep. Len Wallace reported. 

The employees wen wage increases 
ranging from $7 to $47 monthly, with 
the increase averaging $35. The contract 
also contains seniority, job posting and 
sick leave provisions and grievance pro- 
cedure and sets a 40-hour, 5-day work 
week. 

“The contract brings this group of 
members up to the standards already 
established in our dairy locals in the 
province,” Wallace said. 

The unit’s 20 members will become 
part of the Joint Board’s Local 544 in 
North Battleford. 

“This is our first successful effort at 
organizing in the city of Lloydminster, 
and this group has set up an organizing 
committee which is now going to tackle 
several of the retail outlets in the city,” 
Wallace said. 
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Top Honors 
Awarded to 
RWDSU Record 





‘Tee HONORS in the annual contest conducted by the AFL-CIO In- 
ternational Labor Press Association have been awarded to the RWDSU 
Record for the second time in four years. The Department of Journalism 
of the University of Michigan, which judged the more than 300 entries 
in the contest, gave The Record the top award for over-all editorial ex- 
cellence among newspapers published by international unions. 


The awards were presented at a banquet during the three-day ILPA 
convention held Nov. 17 to 19 in Detroit. ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock 
accepted the plaque from ILPA Pres. Richard C. Howard. Participating 
with Steinbock in the convention were Managing Editor Bernard Stephens 
and Art Editor Stanley Glaubach. 


The announcement by the judges of the prizewinners carried this 
citation for The Record: 


“Group A—Publications of International Unions 
“Class 1—Editorial Excellence—News Format 


“Award: RWDSU Record, New York, N.Y. Excellent balance of con- 
tent, with special praise from the judges on the feature articles of wide 
interest. Subject matter throughout, however, is appropriate to the organ- 
ization. Makeup is most effective in handling of special articles. Whole 
publication is highly readable.” 


The Record’s winning of the top award marked the first time that ar, 
international union newspaper had repeated since the merger of the AFL 
and CIO, in 1955. rreviously, Columbia University’s School of Journalism 
had given the top prize to The Record in 1957. The paper was not eligibie 
for the first prize in 1958 under contest rules then in force. 


Runners-up to The Record in this year’s contest were the Oil, Chemical 
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LATEST AWARD for ‘Record’ is admired by newspaper staff before it joins other 
aging Editor Bernard Stephens, Editor Max Steinbock and Art E ditor Stanley Glaubach look over top prize in labor press contest. 


WORKSHOP SESSION on ILPA contest was conducted by U. of Mich. Prof. Ben Yablonki, at ro- 
strum, during labor press convention in Detroit. Editors of winning publications who participated 
as discussion leaders were Marie Downey of Electrical Workers’ magazine and Max Steinbock of 


RWDSU Record. At right is ILPA Pres. Dick Howard. 


& Atomic Workers’ Union News, which won first place in 1956, and The 
Machinist, publication of the International Association of Machinists. 


RWDSU affiliates came in for their share of prizes in categories 











covering publications of local unions. Matching The Record as a repeat. 


prizewinner, 1199 Drug News, monthly magazine of Drug and Hospital 
Employees Local 1199 in New York, won the top prize for editorial ex- 
cellence in its class, as well as first prize for best front page and a 
certificate of merit for best feature article. 


The 338 News, published by Retail Food Employees Local 338 in New 
York, won first prize for best original cartoon and a certificate of merit 
for front page. 


Accepting the awards for their publications were ‘1199’ Editor Moe 
Foner and ‘338’ Editor Milton Miller. Both have won other prizes in pre- 
vious contests. 


In summarizing the results of the contest, the University of Michi- 
gan’s Prof. Ben Yablonky declared: ; 


“I have been ‘greatly impressed with the professional quality of the 
publications. They are generally fine looking jobs, using attractive 
formats, well edited and well written, indicating the publications are 
relying more and more on professional journalists. 


“The pubHcations, too, display a sense of responsibility to the entire 
community in dealing with questions which go beyond the primary prob- 
lems of the individual union—questions of war and peace, of unemploy- 
ment and high prices, of health and old age—questions which are the 
concern of all Americans, not just those of union members. 


“And in many cases the publications deal more effectively with such 
big questions than the daily newspapers, which ought to do a better job 
considering their great advantage in money and manpower.” 


plaques on RWDSU office wall. From le 
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Monkeys for Humans? 
Idea Gets Him Mad 


To the Editor: 
The enclosed article made me want to 
vomit: 


rH 3 MONKEYS REPLACE 
2 HUMANS AT PLANT 

HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 10 (UPI)— 
Three chimpanzees named Fudgie, 
Pudgie and Bobby will report to work 
tomorrow at the Superior Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. to replace two hu- 
man employees. 

Pudgie, Pudgie and Bobby will work 
a full eight-hour day, says Ben Fried- 
man, owner of the firm. 

Under direction of a foreman (hu- 
man) they will stuff rubber foam pil- 
lows, put Hollywood beds into cartons 
and attach legs to chairs. 

“It’s no gag,” Friedman said. 

“A couple of years ago I watched a 
movie showing humans drearily work- 
ing on a conveyor belt, putting one 
box into another,” he said. ‘““They look- 
ed miserable. Animals could do this, I 
thought. Animals would be happy about 
it.” 

Friedman plans to fire two employes 
to make room. He may have to fire 
more. 

“If the chimps work out well, I in- 
tend to put more of them to work next 
week and then add them to the pay- 
—_ the rate of one per week,” he 
sai 


I hope that moron goes broke and has 
to eat those monkeys. 

I think it should be given publicity to 
remind workers that a boss would trade 
a human being for a jackass any time. 

How do you go about organizing mon- 
keys? 

ED ROSENHAHN, Int’l Rep. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


What Is Sense of 
“Ill-Conceived’ Revolt? 


Ta the Editor: 

As I watch the panoramic system of 
created things and events unfurl in to- 
day’s world, and think with the writer 
in Biblical script who in no uncertain 
words reminds us how very short our 
allotted life-span is, I cannot for the 
life of me see what is the sense and 
lasting berrefit to be gained by ill-con- 





ceived or malevolently-devised revolts. 


Many are the blessings that have been 
reaped from the constructive thinking 
and willingness to reason on the part of 
those who have the happiness and well- 
being of their fellow-men uppermost in 
mind and heart. These are the men and 
women in whom, under God’s guidance 
and leadership, we have placed our hope 
and trust. These are they who we pray 
will bring peace to a sick and unbalanced 
world. 


My individual wish for you and all 
responsible for the RWDSU Record 1s 
lasting peace. 

MAY CROFT-PRESTON 
New Westminster, Canada 





Sees Unions Helping 
Workers’ Mental Health 


To the Editor: 

I am intrigued by the article in the 
Nov. 20 “Record,” “Psychology of Boss- 
Worker Relationship Explored.” The di- 
rector of the Menninger Foundation’s 
Division of Industrial Mental Health is 
quoted as follows: “ ... the way union 
leadership functions also related to men- 
tal health.” 


Isn't it about time the role trade un- 
fons play in promoting mental health 
was recognized? The fundamental pur- 
pose of unions is to improve living stan- 
dards for their members. When they are 
successful in raising wages, improving 
working conditions, settling inequities 
and grievances, aren’t they striking at 
the main causes of industrial mental ill- 
ness? In addition, don’t unions (with 
rare exceptions) givé their members a 
sense of dignity, acceptance and belong- 
ing, and equalization of the boss-worker 
relationship that furthers industrial 
mental health? 


I would guess that a study .of the ef- 
fect of union conditions on newly organ- 
ized shops would reveal a lessening of 
symptoms of mental illness. It is high 
time such studies were made, analyzed, 
publicized and used to accelerate pro- 
gress toward mental health. Perhaps 
these studies will also present a new ap- 
proach toward organizing the unorganiz- 
ed. It would not be far-fetched to say, 
“Join the union for mental health!” 

ISADORE WEISSBERG 
Brooklyn, New York 






Tells Why Unionists 
Voted for Kennedy 


To the Editor: 

With the elections over we surely know 
now that the American union people 
helped to defeat Vice-President Nixon for 
the office of the Presidency. The union 
workers were well aware that their Vice- 
President cared very little about their 
urgent needs and hardships. 


He kept on repeating that there was 
prosperity in the country, disregarding 
the fact that we have nearly four mil- 
lion unemployed who with their families 
suffer from want and even hunger in 
our land of plenty. He’ was against” the 
minimum wage law and he also was 
against medical aid for older people. 
When he spoke about our foreign policy 
he always threatened from a position of 
strength and for the cold war. 


About civil rights he was altogether 
quiet. When Reverend King was im- 
prisoned by the revengeful Dixiecrats, 
Senator Kennedy sent a telegram to Mrs. 
King expressing regret for the sad oc- 
currence. He promised to do all he could 
to have her husband released. But Mr. 
Nixon had nothing to say about the in- 
cident. 

The American workers who built this 
rich and prosperous land want to enjoy 
something of this prosperity. They want 
peace and a secure economic life for 
their families. They also want freedom 
from persecution of race, color or creed. 
By voting for Senator Kennedy they ex- 
pressed their needs and their hopes. 


Now it is up to our union men and 
women and their leaders to see to it that 
the promises of our elected President 
should become facts in our daily life, 
not just empty, before-election promises. 
The workers must be on the watch! 

SOPHIE ROSENFELD 
New York City 


Some Suggestions 
For Jack Kennedy 


To the Editor: 

The people have spoken—Senator John 
Kennedy is elected to be our next Presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. We wish him success 
and lots of luck, which he will need in 
these days of turbulence. 





Now it depends upon the President- 
elect to surround himself with the best 
of mind and character in order to carry 
through his program. The captain is only 
as good as his crew. 


High on thelist of appointments 
should be the name of Adlai Stevenson 
because millions of us have voted for 
Senator Kennedy just because of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. I must say the Presi- 
dent-elect emerged a greater person dur- 
ing and since his hard but clean fought 
campaign. I would also suggest, in order 
to achieve greater unity which we sore- 
ly need, the appointment of Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon to a cabinet post. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would have done 
it. 

KATE: SPELOTTI 
Forest Hills, New York 


Argues Rev. King’s 
Imprisonment Proper 


To the Editor: 

Inasmuch as you allowed Mrs. Roose- 
velt to write an editorial and she spoke 
of the “unjust imprisonment of Martin 
L. King,” I feel that as a union member 
wholeheartedly, and a citizen of the State 
of Georgia, I have a right to express my 
opinion and thoughts on the matter. 


First, King was arrested without a 
Georgia driver’s license, which everyone 
knows a person must have to operate an 
auto, bus, truck, etc., which brings a 
mandatory sentence, which the presid- 
ing judge has the right to enforce. 


Second, King was arrested for violat- 
ing Georgia’s trespassing law. This pro- 
tects not only store owners and oper- 
ators but individual home owners, leasers 
and renters of homes as well. It merely 
gives them the right to control their own 
business and homes the way they want 
to operate. 

Third, inasmuch as the judge gave King 
a suspended sentence in the first instance, 
he had to and was compelled by law to 
place King in prison. Were it any other 
citizen, white or colored, the only thing 
that would be said was that the judge 
was doing his duty. Neither you nor any- 
one else can honestly and truthfully say 
that he was placed in “unjust imprison- 
ment.” 





WILLIAM J. POLSON 
Atlanta, Georgia 











By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


ment in Port Charlotte, Fla. 


lars.” 
Well, we have a story to tell you. 


Our own investigator, Frank E. 
union machinist living in Port 

Clarkes to find out how they could live 
in an even more expensive home than his. 





The November Reader’s Digest has an eight- 
page full-color ad by the General Develop- 
ment Corp. for its huge Mackle-built develop- 


The ad is headlined: “Who says you can’t 
live well on $222 a month?” It goes on to say 
that Mr. and Mrs. William H. Clarke were 
warned by “people back home in Milwaukee” 
that they could not retire to Florida on this 
amount. But now, the ad states, the Clarkes 
are enjoying their retirement “in their smart 
two-bedroom house in Port Charlotte, Fla. 
They are even managing to save a few dol- 


Dial, a retired 
Charlotte, visited the 
so little 


costs are about the same as in Wisconsin.” 


Mr. Dial, our enterprising union member, then 
visited Franklin Wilson, also quoted in the Reader’s 
Digest. The ad stated that when 56-year-old Mr. 
Wilson retired from the Navy, his friends said he 
couldn’t afford to live in Florida on his Navy pen- 
sion of $190 a month. “But Wilson and his wife 
are making out splendidly in Port Charlotte. They 
have purchased a stunning three-bedroom house 
for which they pay $68 a month. Their food costs 
them $50 a month at the most, their utilities $28, 
their insurance $12, their entertainment and cloth- 
ing $30.” 


Obviously, the advertising copywriter is trying to 
kid us with these figures. Let alone that low food 
budget, there is no allotment for medical care, per- 
sonal care such as haircuts and toiletries, transpor- 
tation, contributions and gifts and other normal 
expenses. 


Mr. Dial reports: 


“Mr. Wilson was reluctant to discuss details of 
the Reader’s Digest ad. He did say that he had 
other income. I gathered from our conversation 
that he did not wish to make any statements that 
might get him in disfavor with the Mackle organi- 
zation. He has something to do with the cemetery 
grounds donated by Mackle.” 


Significantly, General Development Corp.’s own 
figures contradict its ads. According to All Florida 


The Truth About Those Ads for Retirement in Florida 


Magazine, a survey made by General Development 
in 1959 indicated that Port Charlotte families were 


spending ‘an average of $332 a month. 


For a sidelight on how to kid the public with 
statistics, note that the Reader’s Digest ad reports 
a survey of Port Charlotte families found “that over 
25 percent were living comfortably on incomes of 
under $3,000.” You see, you merely select the par- 
ticular statistic that best “proves” your point. 


This report is not to say that the Mackle-built 
houses are not good comparative value. The Mackles 
have a good reputation as builders. Their houses 
withstood the recent hurricane better than those of 
some other builders, Mr. Dial reports. Too, Mackle 
provides walls which stand dampness better than 
wallboard used by other builders. 


But this certainly is to say that: 


1—It’s about time the Federal Trade Commission, 
Better Business Bureaus and other agencies, and 
also the magazine publishers, check into advertising 
about Florida living conditions. 


2—Retirement facilities are an area in which 
unions, co-ops, church and other community or- 
ganizations can do a lot of good. Some are explor- 
ing the problem with a number of non-profit de- 
velopments already being formed. 


3—If you plan to retire to Florida, you’d better 
bring more than $222 a month if you want to keep 
Tlorida green and yourself fed. 
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Break in routine for retarded girls in Ohio State 


School is provided by dancing, organized by Joe Lohr. 


Secretary-treasurer of Borden Bowling 
League, Joe gives team-mates their alley 
schedule. 


_ doe Lohr--‘Retired’ to a Fuller, Richer Life 


Rare photo shows Joe Lohr at rest. 


Gee 


Retarded patients at Ohio State School wheel fellow patients to church under J 
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By EUGENE INGLES 


International Representative, RWDSU 


Joe Lohr is a busy man and a happy man. 


Just past his 68th birthday, Joe retired three 
years ago under Local 379’s pension plan after 
2844 years as a retail route salesman for Bor- 
den’s Moore’s & Ross dairy in Columbus, Ohio. 


Unlike many other older workers, Joe wel- 
comed retirement at 65, for it has provided him 
with the opportunity to do the things he really 
wanted to do, without financial worries. 


Joe really loves people and his helpful services are 
in constant demand. I’ve watched him work with the 
retarded, the crippled and the destitute. Joe just doesn’t 
recognize their disabilities and they love him for it. 


Joe and his wife, Mary Lohr, live with her mother, 
Mrs. James Tracy, who is now 90 years old, at 1300 
Elmwood Avenue in Columbus. Although retired, he is 


oe Lohr’s direction. 


still active in the Borden Bowling League-as secretary- 
treasurer. : 


At the Ohio State School for retarded, he teaches 
Sunday School, arranges for transportation of patients 
to churches, and brings in musicians to entertain the 
children .. . He’s on call at several old age homes to 
provide transportation to clinics and hospitals .. . He’s 
on call to get alcoholics to the local Alcoholics Anonym- 
ous center in an emergency. 


At Our Lady of Victory Parish School, Joe donates 
two months free work each year to help cut the cost 
of the school program. He drives a school bus and does 
janitor work and other necessary tasks around the 
school . . . He helps transport patients to and from 
the Cerebral Palsy Center School 11 months each year, 
and has interested over 150 people in this work. 


Don’t ask me where he finds all this time. He just 
does. 


There is just no sense in an able-bodied pensioner’s 
complaining of inactivity when his services are so badly 
needed. As I said before, Joe Lohr is a happy man. 


3 


Joe leads singing game for boys at state 
school, in Columbus. Accordionist Harold 
Fleming provides music. 
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Drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 















































How to Write Creatively for Television 


Or, A Typewriter Safari 


~~. o pew 





Most TV drama is atrociously writ- 
ten, but considering the obstacles it is 
remarkable that any of it gets written 
at all. Testifying before the FCC last 
week, the elders of the advertising 
profession reported on the infinitely 
detailed sponsors’ commandments that 
govern TV’s script carpenters. Sam- 
ples: ‘ 

§ McCann-Erickson for Liggett & 
Myers (Chesterfields, L & Ms): “No 
portrayal of .pipe or cigar smoking or 
chewing . . . While we do not want to 
create an impression of one continual, 
smoke-filled room, from time to time 
in the shows we feel ‘natural’ smoking 
action is requisite by the cast. We 
don’t want public criticism in en- 
couraging the todo young or ‘too young 
looking’ to smoke. On the other hand, 
the high school and college market is 
extremely important to Liggett & 
Myers as future longtime customers.” 
1 Ted Bates & Co. for Miles Labora- 
tories (Alka Seltzer) on the cartoon 
series, The Flintstones: “There should 
be no reference to headache, upset 
stomach, or the taking of remedies to 
relieve same.” 

1 Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample for Gen- 


eral Mills (Wheaties, Kix, Cheerios) : 
“There will be no material that may 
give offense, either directly or by in- 
ference, to any organized minority 
group, lodge, or other organizational 
institution, residents of any state or 
section of the country, or a commercial 
organization of any sort. This will be 
taken to include political organiza- 
tions; fraternal organizations, college 
and school groups; labor groups, in- 
dustrial, business and professional 
organizations; religious orders; civic 
clubs, memorial and patriotic socie- 
ties; philanthropic and reform so- 
cieties (Anti-Tobacco League, for ex- 
ample); athletic organizations; wom- 
en’s groups, etc. .. . Where ft seems 
fitting, the characters should reflect 
recognition and acceptance of the 
world situation in their thoughts and 
actions, although in dealing with war, 
our writers should minimize the ‘hor- 
ror’ aspects . . . References to other 
cowboy stars should not be used... 
References should not be made to 
other ‘competitive’ horses such as 
‘Trigger,’ ‘Silver’ et al.” 

—From TIME, The Weekly 

Newsmagazine, Nov. 7, 1960. 











By MAX STEINBOCK 


The testimony before the Federal Communications Commission by ad 
agency representatives makes it clear that writing a television play is no 
job for an individual. It’s something that has to be done by a committee— 
preferably a large one. 


Let us imagine a meeting of such a committee at the offices of the 
advertising agency, Pander, Offal & Trasch. Ranged along one side of a 
large conference table are eight lawyers representing the agency and the 
three program sponsors: “Ps-s-st!”, the underarm deodorant, Smoothie 
Toilet Paper and Grepso Antacid tablets. Facing them are eight account 
executives, all dressed in identical heather-green Brooks Brothers suits. At 
the far end of the table are four network censors. At the fourth side of 
the table, flanked by two of the ad agency’s stenotypists, is the author, 
John D. Hack, a well-dressed, affable and smooth-talking type who earns 
more than the President of the United States by writing six scripts a year. 


HACK: Well, gentlemen, here’s what I suggest: a two-hour live special, 
in- color, for Christmas Day—a brand-new musical version of Snow-White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. No controversy, no politics, just good old-fashioned 
entertainment. 


FIRST NETWORK CENSOR: Sounds good, but wait a minute. That 
wicked queen bit disturbs me. We’ve got a lot of Canadian viewers and then 
there’s the possibility of later showings in England. Don’t you think we’d 
better change that role and make it less offensive to royalists? How about 
eliminating the queen and making her someone like Castro or Khrushchev? 


HACK: Sure, that's easy. Won’t hurt the story line a bit. Anything else? 
FIRST ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE: Yes, about those dwarfs. Could we 
change Happy’s name to Smoothy? My client would like that. 
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SECOND ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE: I have a few changes to suggest 
myself. You know that our Grepso Antacid commercials use a doctor, so 
we can’t hold doctors up to ridicule. We’ll have to cut out that dwarf named 


Doc—and I’m not sure we can keep Grumpy either. We cl 
eliminates grumpiness, P: ; aim that Grepso 


THIRD ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE: Well, speaking for “Ps-s-st!” I can tell 
you that I’m dead set against Bashful. We know from scientific tests that 
in 87 percent of mature males and females, bashfulness is directly traceable 
to nervous tension which causes the most offensive kind of body odor. Our 
product eliminates both the odor and the bashfulness, and that’s what 
we’ve got to do with that dwarf—eliminate him. 


FIRST AGENCY LAWYER: I’d like to raise a different question. Mr. 
Hack, have you checked out everything in the script for possible damage 
suits? Is there anybody in the United States or Canada named Snow-White 
or Happy or Grumpy or Bashful or Doc or Sleepy or Sneezy or Dopey? 
You know the kind of trouble we’ve had in the past with people suing us 
because we used their names without their consent. 


HACK: I'll check it out, sir, as soon as I get your approval to go ahead 
with the script. 


SECOND AGENCY LAWYER: How about .plagiarism? I know there’s 
no copyright any more on the original fairy tale, but can anothér net- 
work sue us because our treatment resembles theirs? 

FIRST NETWORK CENSOR: No need to worry about that. Every- 
body’s been imitating each other for so long that no jury could possibly 
figure out who was first. Anyway, we could file a counter-suit charging 
plagiarism of one of our Westerns or private eyes or gangster shows— 
they’re all identical. 


FIRST ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE: Let’s get back to the problem at hand, 
gentlemen. Are we all agreed that we want to put Snow-White on the air, 
that it’s the kind of show that won’t give offense to any group, organ- 
ization, section, minority, business, religion, profession, school or, in fact, 
anybody? 

SECOND NETWORK CENSOR: To be frank with you, gentlemen, I see 
a lot of dangers in this script. Take that poisoned apple: how do you think 
America’s apple growers will like that bit? And then that glass coffin she’s 
laid out in: our casket makers aren’t going to like that at all, unless it’s 
made of wood or bronze. And how about Snow-White being so friendly with 
all the animals and birds? Do you know how many deer-hunters and rabbit- 
hunters and bird-shooters there are in this country? Millions! I tell you, 
I’m afraid this story is much too hot to handle. 


THIRD NETWORK CENSOR: I’m inclined to agree. There’s nothing 
really upbeat about this script. Where’s the appeal to consumers? Nobody | 
in the story smokes a cigarette or drives a car or eats a bowl of cereal. We 
pride ourselves in encouraging Americans to eat more, drink more, consume 
more. Let’s not forget that our primary function is to sell, sell, SELL! 


HACK (wearily): You're right, gentlemen. Let me work over this story 
and see if I can’t eliminate all the problem areas. 


FIRST NETWORK CENSOR (heartily): That’s the spirit, Hack! We'll 
meet again two weeks from today and go over your revised script. In the 


- meantime, I’ have our publicity department get out a release about our 


plans for televising a brand-new version of Snow-White, fresh from the 


creative typewriter of John D. Hack. 
P CURTAIN 
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Why are people so tense today? 


Some say it’s because life is more dangerous 
than it used to be. Is it? 


Do you remember that picture in your his- 
tory book—the one showing a line of Pilgrims 
on the way to church with the men carrying 
firearms? Haven’t noticed anything like that 
on your way to church lately, have you? And 
those thrilling, blood-curdling Indian raids you 
see on TV and the movies. Great-granddaddy 
watched scenes like that, too—only he and his 
family couldn’t get away by flipping a televi- 
sion dial. Certainly, we have plane crashes, auto 
smash-ups, holdups and the dozens of differ- 
ent kinds of accidents people get into with elec- 
trical and mechanical gadgets. But a quick look 
will show that such mishaps affect relatively 





few people today, compared to the number liv- 
ing in danger to life and limb in colonial and 
frontier days. 


Take the matter of illness and disease. Your chil- 
dren learn about diséases like typhoid, diptheria, and 
smallpox as part of hygiene history. But in the days 
of Great-grandpa, and even Grandpa, there was noth- 
ing historical about these scourges. They were alive. 
potent and terribly dangerous, wiping out whole fam- 
ilies and communities when they struck in an epi- 
demic. There were no antibiotics or other miracle 
drugs then. When pestilence swept through a village 
or a city, there was almost nothing to do but pray 
and wait until it burned itself out. 


If any further evidence is needed on this point, all 
we have to do is compare the life expectancy of only 
half a century ago with that of today. The average 
child born in 1900 could expect to live only forty-seven 
years. The average child born today can look forward 
to a span of seventy years. 


Today’s danger is Psychological 


There is no question about it. So far as bodily dan- 
ger is concerned, life is much safer today than one 
or two hundred years ago. But so far as psychological 
safety is concerned, we are much worse off than our 
ancestors. Psychological safety or security depends 
upon many things. To start with, it depends upon the 
individual’s attitude toward misfortune. 


Our ancestors fought and worked to make life bet- 
ter, and suffered and grieved as we do today. But 
they had a feeling of faith that “things would come 
out all right” and a feeling of resignation when they 
didn’t come out all right. Whatever happened—good 
«Or bad—they viewed as God’s will, and when illness 
or misfortune struck, they viewed it as part of “man’s 
lot.” Things happened as a matter of fate and des- 





Reprinted with permission of Prentice Hall, Inc. from “Master 
Your Tensions and Enjoy Living Again,” by George 6. Stevenson, 
a a Copyright 1959 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
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tiny, and there wasn’t much that anyone could do 
about them. 


In the past hundred years, however, the philosophy 
has developed that man’s fate is largely in his own 
hands, and that if things don’t work out well, then 
each person has only himself to blame. With this 
feeling of personal responsibility has also come a 
growing sense of guilt. Today when misfortune or 
tragedy occurs, we suffer not only because of our loss, 
but also from a feeling that somehow it was all our 
fault, that somehow we could have done something 
to avert it, but didn’t. So great is our confidence in 
our ability to control nature that we suffer both for 
that which is, and that which “might have been.” 


We have gained tremendously in assuring ourselves 
safer, healthier, and longer lives—but with these gains 
we have added to our anxieties. The more we have, 
the more we are worried about losing. We have not 
yet learned yet to take these blessings for granted, 
and we continue to be plagued by a fear that they 
will be snatched away from us. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to accept personal illness or tragedy when 
you think of how good the outlook is “for everybody 
2Ilsé.” People keep their eyes on the life goal of eighty 
or eighty-five years, and when sickness or danger 
confronts them, they suffer great anxiety and ten- 
sion as they think of the many years of life they or 
their children might miss. 


Today’s Living Habits Are Different 


Tremendous, far-reaching, sweeping events have 
taken place in the last fifty years. Huge waves of mi- 
gration across the country and immigration from 
abroad. Industrial developments everywhere changing 
the face of the country and patterns of living. Two 
world wars and one near-world war. Two depressions 
and a half-dozen recessions. 


Like a terrible tornado, these events have sucked 
up tens of millions of Americans, whirled them about 
like grains of sand, and scattered them to all four 
corners of the land. Millions of people, young and old, 
have been cut loose from their roots, from their fa- 
miliar soil, from the people and traditions to which 
they had become accustomed. They have been dump- 
ed down in the midst of strange people, strange cus- 
toms, ‘strange ideas, to make out the best way they 
could. It is as though they were adrift in a strange 
sea, with thousands of cross-currents pulling them 
this way and that, and they without a compass or 
start to guide them, ana without a chart or landmark 
to steer by. 


Neighbors Aren’t Neighborly Anymore 


Growing up among familiar people, sights, and 
customs provides the psychological y of feel- 
ing “at home,” as we have said. It also provides an- 
other essential for psychological safety, and that is 
the feeling of interdependence, of being able to rely 
on one another—knowing that you can depend on 
the other person to help you out, and that you are 
ready to help others when they need you. If you've 
ever been alone and in a difficult situation, you know 
how miserable it feels to have to face trouble all by 
yourself, and what a wonderful comfort it is to be 
able to turn to someone, even if only to talk about 
your troubles. 


Pressed by the loneliness which surrounds them, 
many men and women demand that their wives, hus- 
bands, and children make up for all the love and 
feeling which is missing in other human contacts— 
that each person be mother, father, brother, neighbor, 
friend, companion—all rolled into one. No one hu- 
man being can fulfill so vast a demand, and so there 
often develops frustration, resentment, and bitterness 
among wife, husband,,and c , casting them 
apart from each other. 

The rules. and values of yesterday are often not 


TENSIONS 


helpful today. What is more the values and rules of 
today don’t hold for every situation. At home you're 
permitted, even encouraged to speak your mind and 
get things off your chest. “Be frank, be honest, be 
sincere,” parents tell you, echoed by pastor and 
teacher. But just try that in business or on your job 
sometime, or even with your friends and neighbors, 
and see how well you come off. Cheat in school or 
lie at home and you bring down the wrath of God on 
your head. But try to meet business competition with- 
out departing from the straight and narrow and you'll 
find that competitors, and even friends, will regard 
you as a “chump” and a “sucker.” At home you've got 
to be considerate and gentle. At business you've got 
to be callous and tough. Your wife wants you to be 
sweet and kind. She also wants you to be “manly and 
rough.” Throughout your youth you're trained to 
think and act for yourself. But as soon as you go 








/ 
into the business world and become a tiny cog in a 
giant corporation, you may make yourself quite un- 
popular by showing initiative and enterprise. 


The Cause Of Tension Is Threat 


A hundred thousand years ago, primitive man lived 
in caves, roamed the forest, fought wild animals, and 
killed man and beast alike in a brutal struggle for 
survival. He had no houses, autos, or trains, of course; 
nor did he have H-bombs, Sputn‘ks, cold wars, de- 
pressions, or economic competition. 


But he did have tensions! 


When threatened by a wild animal, by fire or -flood, 
primitive man felt terror and fled, driven by nature's 
most powerful instinct—the instinct for survival. 
When attacked by beast or man, he felt anger and 
fought to destroy his enemy. When blocked in the 
satisfaction of his hunger drive, sex drive, drive to 
dominate others and to keep from being dominated by 
others, he ‘felt rage and fought to destroy the object 
or creature that stood in his way. 


What has this to do with tensions? Everything! For 
tensions are nothing more than the sensations and 


There are still holdups, muggings, and shootings; 
plus fires, hurricanes, tornadoes, blizzards, floods, and 
drownings; also auto collisions, plane crashes, train 
crashes, and dozens of other kinds of accidents. Know- 

that these tragedies do happen to other people, 
and that they can happen to 
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enough to keep you slightly tense a good deal of the 
time. This vague sense of danger seldom fades away, 
because it is being continually recharged by daily news 




















Am I! Late? 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Are you the type who shows up at ten o’clock sharp for a ten o’clock 
appointment? Well, stop it! You’re wasting your time. 


I used to be like that. Always punctual. If I had a lunch date at one 
o’clock, I arrived promptly at one. If I had a nine o’clock dentist appoint- 




















ment, I showed up on the dot, leaving the beds unmade and the dishes 
unwashed. As a result, I spent roughly 25 per cent of my time waiting 
around. 


I cooled my heels in coffee shops and offices and I lounged around on 
street corners, waiting for other people who showed up 25 minutes late, 
asking, “Have you been waiting long?” 


“Oh no,” I’d say, “I just got here myself.” 


I don’t understand why it’s considered rude to admit that you’ve been 
kept waiting. It’s bad enough to wait on a street corner for half an hour 
without having to be pleasant about it. But that’s the way things are, and 
you might as well get used to it. 


Punctuality has gone out of style. Dinner guests who are asked to come 
at 7 p.m. are not expected before 7:15 at the very earliest. In my innocence, 
I used to think I was actually supposed to show up at the appointed hour, 
and I arrived to find my hostess in pincurls and my host just starting up- 








stairs to take a shower. They were clearly horrified to see me, ‘and it was 
very embarrassing. I had obviously violated a rule of etiquette. 


Well, I’ve reformed. Now I never arrive anywhere on time. I try to be 
at least 20 minutes late for every appointment, and ultimately I hope to 
extend this to half an hour. 


My disposition has improved enormously. I used to be mad and resent- 
ful all the time. All that waiting around made me bitter, and I brooded 
about other people’s lack of consideration for me. Now that I’ve broken 
the punctuality habit, I’m a new woman. I’m blithe. I’m gay. Every time 
I’m the last to arrive, I congratulate myself. 


I'll admit this becomes increasingly difficult. Now that I’ve acquired 
a reputation for being late, everyone tries to arrive later than I do. But 
I’ll keep ahead of them if I have to arrive a whole day late. 


My status has gone up, too. I’m treated with respect as a busy in- 
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dividual who leads a rich, full life in which every minute counts. I have 
better ways to spend my time than arriving promptly for appointments. 


Training yourself to be late is not easy, if you’re a punctual sort at 
heart. You have to put your mind to it, and use will power, It’s a struggle, 
but it’s worth it. a. 


My technique for tardiness might not work for everyone, but this is 
what I do. If I have an appointment for 11 o’clock, I get all ready to leave 
by 10:30. Then I sit down and work a crossword puzzle or read a book or 
file my fingernails until 10:45 or so. I drive very slowly to my place of ap- 
pointment, and then I make a dash for it so that I'll arrive out of breath. 
I burst in exclaiming, “Heavens, I had no idea it was so late! Have you 
been waiting long?” 
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Christmas Gift Costs 
Go Down Slightly; 
Watch Out for Foolers 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 
Toys and many other Christmas gifts cost less this year, as 
this department previously reported. But there are also many 
eager hands reaching into the pockets of moderate-income fam- 
ilies with cheap-sounding promotions, especially of playthings 
sold by mail, and watches and jewelry for Christmas giving. 

Some of the mail-order ads appearing in newspapers and 
offering toys at what seem to be low prices, can be real foolers. 
One example is an offer of a big.assortment of zoo animals for 
only a dollar. These turned out to be balloons in the shape of 
animals. 

Another ad that has fooled the people is the offer of a “giant flying 
plastic jet” for only a dollar. The St. Louis Better Business Bureau reports 
that this is merely a paper airplane that is almost impossible to assemble. 

One of the worst examples the St. Louis investigators found was the 
so-called “Frontier Cabin” offered in newspaper ads for a dollar, The 
“cabin,” which has to Be placed over a card table, proved to be nothing 
but a printed plastic-film bag. The bureau says this is the very .type of 
plastic bag that has been responsible for “numerous young children 
smothering to death.” You probably have read about the dangers of 


children playing with plastic film bags used by cleaners and laundries to . 


protect clothing. 

Another “bargain” that has disappointed many families is the offer 
of models of “40 Foreign and American Cars” for a dollar. The cars proved 
to be small plastic toys with wheels that don’t. turn. 

Another mail-order promotion that fools people is the offer of a big 
assortment of cowboy and Indian figures, again for a dollar. But they 
turn out to be only semi-reltef figures, not full ones that you may have 
expected from the ad. 

If you send for a Christmas tree advised for $1.98 “with 73 orna- 
ments,” what you may get back is a cardboard tree with cardboard orna- 
ments that have to be taped to the tree, warns the St. Louis bureau. 

You can lose only a dollar or two of actual cash on these foolers. But 
even worse is the disappointment of the child who is siven such imitation 
playthings that don’t really work. 

You can lose even more seriously on some of the deception that goes 
on in the sale of watches and jewelry, not only for Christmas but at other 
times. The Federal Trade Commission recently cited one firm for labeling 
watches “24-karat gold-plated.” The watches merely were gold-colored 
with a thin surfacing. In other cases, sellers have described watches as 
“jeweled” when they actually have only one jewel in the movement. 

Especially in buying watches find out how many jewels the watch 
actually has. Usually a fair-quality jeweled watch has at least seven jewels, 
and a high quality watch has 17. More than 21 may be merely a selling 
gimmick rather than really necessary. 

The “jewels” in a good watch movement are used at the point of wear 
to reduce friction. This assures you that the watch will last a long time. 
Less-expensive watches which sell for $10-$15 usually have “pin-lever” 
movements. These use metal pins instead of jewels in the movement. Pin- 
lever watches are satisfactory for many needs but will not last as long as a 
jeweled watch, and may need more frequent adjustment of the time since 
they are not as precise. 


RECIPE of the MONTH 


(Editor’s Note: Once a month The Record brings you the 
Union Chef. Included will be choice recipes from some of the 
finest union chefs in the country. With the cost of living at an 
all-time high, stress will be put on minimum expense, simplicity 
of preparation and colorful taste sensations.) 

Christmas Day is family celebration day! 

i And it‘s time for that big turkey dinner . 

But how many meals after that do you wish for a new and 
different way to serve the inevitable left-overs? 

German Reyes, a member of Local 6, Hotel, Restaurant and 
Bartenders Union, offers this tempting recipe for turkey cro- 
quettes as one solution to the problem. 

This Manhattan Hotel head garde manger first came into 
the industry in 1943 when he was employed on the West Coast. 
In 1946, he came to New York to stay. Currently employed at the 
Manhattan, Shop Chairman: Reyes suggests you serve an easy- 
to-prepare tomato sauce with the turkey croquettes. 

Following are his recipes and accompanying menu: 

Turkey Croquettes with Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
String ‘Beans 
Mixed Green Salad (Optional) 
TURKEY CROQUETTES 
1 clove garlic 
1 cup water 
Salt, pepper and other 
seasonings as desired. 





1 cup milk 

3 tablespoons cornstarch 

3 cups diced turkey 

2 cups shortening 

1 16-ounce can tomato puree 

Combine milk and cornstarch, season to taste and prepare 
thick white sauce. Add diced cooked turkey and set aside to cool. 
When cooled, shape croquettes and drop into boiling fat until 
browned (if preferred the croquettes may be lightly sauteed in 
a skillet). 

Meanwhile prepare tomato sauce by adding water to the to- 
mato puree and garlic. The garlic should remain in the whole 
clove unless a strong flavor is desired, in which case it may be 
diced. 

The recipe will yield ten croquettes which should be ade- 


quate for a family of five. 
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Preference 
“I’m sorry you don’t like your birthday gift,” said 
the young man’s rich aunt, “but I asked you whether 


you’d prefer a large check or a small check.” ® 


“I know,” replied the ungrateful nephew, “but I 
didn’t know you were talking about neckties.” 


Season’s Greetings 

You know Christmas is just around the corner when 
you get a notice for the final payment due on last year’s 
washing machine. 


* 


Off Pitch 
The vacuum cleaner hawker illustrated his sales talk 
by repeatedly sprinkling sand on a piece of carpet and 
remioving the sand very deftly with the cleaner. 
“Now, madam,” he concluded, turning to one of the 
women in the crowd, “can I interest you in buying one 
of our cleaners?” 
“No good to us,” she replied. “We never sprinkle sand 
on our carpets.” 
* * 2 
Conductor 
The guy who brags that he runs things around his 
house is probably talking about the lawn mower, wash- 
ing machine and vacuum cleaner. 
- ” . 


; Encouraged 

The young lad had just finished making a telephone 
call to the town’s prettiest, but most aloof, damsel. He 
came away from the phone with a look of ecstasy on 
his face. 

“Did Marybelle say she would go to the dance with 
you?” his mother inquired. 

“Not exactly,” the boy replied, unabashed, “but she 
did give me a definite maybe.” 


No Go 


A kangaroo in the Bronx Zoo had to see the psy- 
chiatrist because he didn’t feel jumpy any more, 
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All This, and That, Too 

A meek little man was getting a terrific bawling-out 
from his blatant wife. “Now you just shut up,” barked 
the lady. “I'll do the talking here. You're a poor excuse 
for a husband, that’s what you are. You're lazy and 
shiftless. You haven’t any get-up and go. You let peo- 
ple walk all over you. A jellyfish has more spine than 
you have. You're a bad provider, a helpless ninny 
around the house and a stick-in-the-mud at parties. 
The Lord only knows why I ever married a. . . What’s 
thet you said?” * 

“Wh-why,” the victim stuttered, futilely, “I—I didn’t 
say a thing.” 

“You didn’t, eh,” shouted the wife, “Well, that re- 
minds me. You're a rotten conversationalist, too.” 


Down to Earth 
The pace of the race 
For the deep outer space, 
On which we are hotly embarking, 
Can never compete 
With the heat in the street 
When the space that they race for is parking. 


Behind the Times 

In darkest Africa the chief of a savage tribe lay ill 
and a witch doctor was summoned. After muttering a 
few incantations the doctor, a middle-aged man, began 
to dance around the bedside with slow and methodical 
rhythm. During these Terpsichorean activities, the 
teenage daughter of the household entered the hut. For 
a moment she watched critically, then took her mother 
aside. 

“Look, Mom,” she said, “don’t you think we ought 
to call in a younger man? Dr. Dassamacolla is very 
nice, but he simply doesn’t know any of the new steps.” 

. . 7 


Equality 
If women ever get equal rights with men—it will be 
quite a come-down for them. 


1 Ticklers 





Candid Comments 

The only thing worse than being on the wrong side 
of an argument is to be on the right side with nobody 
listening. 

Marriage never crosses the average girl’s mind— 

it gets half-way and stops. 

It’s easy to find the last pin in a new shirt after you 
put it on. 

The habits teenage girls most often break are steady 
boy friends. 


Opening 

The operator of a downtown department store ele- 
vator was about to close the door of her crowded car 
when a well-dressed but obviously tipsy gent pushed 
his way in. As the car started up he tried to turn around 
to face the door, but was wedged in so tightly he could 
not move. The other passengers stared into his bleary 
eyes with growing embarrassment. Finally, when the 
strain became quite painful, the drunk cleared his 
throat and remarked, “I expect you wonder why I call- 
ed this meeting.” ; 


, No Fair 

Shopper: “I want a 12 ounce bottle of perfume that 
will set the blood coursing passionately through the 
veins of my boy friends.” 

Salesgirl: “Surely, I have a brand here that will sat- 
isfy your maximum requirements. But, frankly, I con- 
sider it unsportsmanlike. It’s sort of like dynamiting 
fish.” . 


To the Point 


she gallant suitor had gone overboard in presenting 
his fiancee’s parents with expensive gifts—cigars and 
cuff links for the father, orchids and perfumes for the 
mother. 

One day, though, the father told him, “My boy, please 
discontinue showering us with these gifts. But just in 
case you wish to pamper my principal desire, bring me 
a copy of your last income tax report.” b 


By George | 
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UNTYPICAL HOLLYWOOD 
CASTING: Miiko Taka strikes a 
pretty pose. She is cast—believe it 
or not—as a geisha girl in Col- 
umbia’s “Cry for Happy,” contrary 
to movie type casting of non- e 








““Aother just came back from the doctor’s. She says 
not to put any of that furniture up here.” 


















































native for native roles. 
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The RWDSU Record this 
month became the first in- 
ternational union newspaper 
since the merger of AFL and 
CIO in 1955, to repeat as win- 
ner of the top award in the 
annual contest conducted bv 
the International Labor Press 
Association. 


The Record was given top 
honors in the 1957 contest, 
which was judged by Colum- 
bia University’s School of 
Journalism. It won again in 
this year’s competition, judged 
by the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Journalism 
Department. 


The prize, in the form of 
the plaque reproduced at 
right, was presented at a 
banquet at Detroit’s Statler- 
Hilton Hotel on Nov. 18, dur- 
ing the annual ILPA conven- 
tion. 


Two other RWDSU publica- 
tions—1199 Drug News and 
338—also won awards in other 
categories in the same con- 
test. There were more: than 
300 entries in the various 
classes in which labor publi- 
cations were grouped in the 
contest. For full details, see 
Page 9. 


International 


Labor <aecas> Press 


A ssuciation 


or outstanding acbieverent 
in the field of Gabor Press 
Hournalism designated winner of — 


Fiest Award - Editorial Ey 
By the Board ¢ 


Convention, Soe ri 
November i8, 1960. 





